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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. ~ 
5 ? 
Indian Sketches, taken during an expedition to the Paw- 


aee Tribes. By John T. Irving, Jr. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


Three books from three separate individuals named 
Irving, on Indian topics, have recently been issued; in 
this list is included the Conquest of Florida, A Tour on 
the Prairies, and the work now under considerati 
They are all productions which will be likely to retail 
a place in the affections of the reading community, and 
we think the Indian Sketches will be considered not the 
least interesting. Without any pretension, it forms a 
plain narrative of what the writer, a young man, saw 
during a trip with Mr. Ellsworth, commissioner to the 
western tribes of Indians to cement peace, and includes 
many curious particulars respecting Indian life, which 
will be read with avidity when the progress of the white 
man has pushed onward the receding tribes. 


One thing strikes us very forcibly as we read this | 


work. Eighty years ago, Harrisburg, the capital of 


be go; America will become the gréatest book making 
and book reading country of the globe ; the seeds which 
are to prodace this result are already sown, and have 
taken deep root; the improvements which have taken 
place on the surface uf the country are rapidly followed 
up by the supply of mental food. If any evidence is 
wanting of this fact, we would refer to the lists of Ame- 
rican books in 1810 und to those of 1835 as affording a 
marked and gratifying contrast. 

The style of John T, Irving, Jr. is somewhat turgid, 
and it has, we apprehend, undergone rather too much 
pruning; this has repressed some of its natural vivacity 
and spirit, which occasionally may be seen to be one of 
its original characteristics; it is nevertheless agreeable, 
and we venture to say that many will peruse the two 
volumes at a sitting without experiencing a moment’s 
fatigue. 

As our flying sheet will probably convey to Fort 
Leavenworth the first intelligerice of the appearance 
of this work, we were tempted to make a few extracts 
touching that distant spot, and the quiet mode of life 
| passed by the officers there; but the notes respocting it 





|are mere crayon touches, and are not sufficiently filled 
up to give a very distinct picture. We therefore prefer 


Pennsylvania, was a frontier town, and Philadelphians} more stirring and accurate portions. The author’s im- 


were accustomed to alarms, and to being called upon to 
assist in repelling incursions from the natives, who, on 
one occasion, attacked the town of Reading. We have 
seen a letter from a Mr. Biddie of that place calling for 
assistance, and statibg that every moment the armed 
savages were expected; the date of the letter was with- 
in the date mentioned. How is the case altered within 
the memory of man! The sight of natives is a novelty 
to our population, and thousands now alive have scarcely 
ever seen an Indian, and probably never will; our most 
polished author, and the writer of the Indian Sketches, 
are both induced by curiosity to undergo the fatigues of! 
a march in order to catch the passing shadow of Indian 
life, and with graphic crayons they transfer it to canvass. 
The retrograde movement of the natives is marked 
by a corresponding improvement among ourselves. 
Eighty years ago the publication of these three books 
would have-called forth wonder at the temerity of the 
printer, and they would have appeared on dirty brown 


‘paper in a blurred type ; like Graydon’s delightful Me- 


moirs of a life passed in Pennsylvania, a large part of 
the edition would have remained on hand for a period 
which would now alarm a bookseller.* Now they are 
issued one after another, without fear of loss; they are 
printed on good paper and fair, large type ; such is the 
onward march of our country. Who will doubt that 
eighty years hence the same processes will be in opera- 
tion in Cincinnati, and that her publishing mart will 
then equal the present doings of Philadelphia? It must 

* A large part of the edition of Graydon’s Memoirs is 
still on hand, at Harrisburg, where it was printed; a 
fact which we make known for the information of our 
readers. All who collect libraries should own this 
unique and curious volume of reminiscences of the 
olden time. 
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pressions on first seeing a “ wild man,” er@@hus set 
forth :— . 


“ An exclamation from our guide attracted our atten- 
tion to a solitary Indian, mounted upon a horse, and 
standing, statue like, upon a distant hill, directly in our 
route. 

“ Although we had often seen straggling Indians in the 
frontier towns, they had in general so degraded an air 
as to attract but little attention. The appearance of this 
one, however, standing alone, on his own soil, where he 
was bowed by no feeling of inferiority, must, we thought, 
be as noble as the soil of which he was master ; and we 
pushed forward to gaze upon him. He remained un- 
moved, neither advancing a single pace to meet us, nor 
retiring on our approach. He proved to be a Shawnee ; 
one of the remnant of that brave tribe, who under Te- 
cumsch made such a desperate attack upon the whites 
near the banks of the Wabash. 

“Some years since, they had been removed from their 
old hunting grounds and stationed about ten miles be- 
yond the boundary which separates the state of Missouri 
from the territory bearing the same name. They had 
left the graves of their fathers, the home of their child. 
hood, to seek in a strange land, that freedom which they 
could no longer enjoy in the homestead handed down to 
them by their unfettered ancestors ; but not before the 
sapping influence of their communion with the whites 
had exerted its sway over them, and reduced them to 
that abject state which distinguishes the civilised from 
the savage Indian. 

“A feeling of disappointment, mingled with sorrow, 
came over us as we rode up to this solitary being. Ata 
distance our fancies had painted him possessed of all that 
was noble in the Indian qparacter; but a nearer view 
dispelled the illusion. He could not have been older than 
thirty, but intemperance had left its mark upon his fea- 
tures. His hair was thick and matted, and hung nearly 
to his eyes. His legs were covered with leggings of 
deerskin, ornamented with a yellow binding. Over a 
dirty calico shirt he wore a long surtout coat, with im- 
mense brass buttons; and upon his shoulder he bore a 
very long and heavy rifle. 

“ He saluted us with the usual guttural salutation of 











‘ugh!’ and turning round, rode slowly ahead of our 
party. His horse was one of those tough little Indian 
ponies, celebrated for hard heads, hard mouths, hard con- 
stitutions, and a fund of obstinacy which it would puzzle 
Satan himself to overcome. He wriggled through the 
grass with a sidelong rickety pace, that would have 
wearied any other than an Indian, and between the in- 
cessant drumming of the heels of the rider into the ribs 
of his steed, and the jerking, hitching pace of the ani- 
mal, I could not well determine which underwent the 
most labour, the horse or his master. 

“ He had not ridden in front of us long, before we saw 
at a distance, another of the same class galloping to- 
wards us. He eame forward over the prairie at the full 
speed of a lean raw-boned nag; and we hoped to find in 
him a character which might redeem the first, but in 
this we were disappointed. 

“ He was short and broad; dressed in a dirty catieo 
shirt, and an equally dirty and ragged pair of pantaloons. 
On his head was cocked with a very knowing air, a 
something, which once might have been called a hat. 
On his shoulder he carried a long rifle, while he plied 
its wiping rod lustily upon the flanks of his horse until 
he reached the party. 

“ After gazing at us with some curiosity, he rode off to 
our first acquaintance. A shert conversation then took 
place, after which they thumped their heels into the ribs 
of their horses and scampered off over the prairie, rising 
at one moment over the top of some ridge, and then again 
disappearing in the hollow which lay beyond it, until at 
ast we lost sight of them behind a grove which jutted 
out into the prairie. 

“ So,—these are Indians! This is a specimen of the 
princely race which once peopled the wilds of Ameri 
from the silent wilderness which still borders the Pacifie, 
to the now humming shores of the Atlantic! We were 
disappointed and did not reflect that we were looking 
only upon the dregs of that people ; that these were but 
members of those tribes who had léng-lived in constant 
intercourse with the whites, imbibing all their vices, 
without gaining a single redeeming virtue; and that the 
wild sovage could no more be compared with his civi- 
lised brother, than the wild, untamed steed of his own 
prairie could be brought in comparison with the droop- 
ing, broken-spirited drudge horse, who toils away a life 
of bondage, beneath the scourge of a master.” 


The next picture is in fine keeping :—- 
THE SAC INDIAN. 


“On the following day we strayed through the forest 
which skirted the garrison and overhung the Missouri. 
At one moment our eyes would be caught hy the daz- 
zling plumage of the little parroquets, as they whirled 
through the branches of the trees; at another we amus- 
ed ourselves by listening to the shrill screams of the 
woodpecker, as he saluted some crony mounted on a 
neighbouring limb. 

“Our attention at other times would be attracted by 
the movements of some old antiquarian bird of the same 
species, who was busy peeping into the holes and cran- 
nies of some ruined trunk, to ascertain if possible the 
cause of its decay. 

“In another direction might be seen a solitary raven, 
sitting in silence upon the naked limb ef some moulder- 
ing tree, and apparently brooding over the ruin that 
reigned around him. 

“ As we passed an opening between the houses, which 
gave us a view of the green in front, we caught sight of 
a single Indian, standing beneath the shade of a tall 
oak. 

“ Whilst we were regarding him, a little red-nosed 
soldier came up. He informed us that the Indian was a 
Sac, one of those who had fought against the whites un- 
der Black Hawk. As he mentioned this, he took the 





opportunity of uncorking his indignation, and letting off 


¢ 
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the superfluous foam in a volley of oaths and anathemas 
against the whole race in general, and this individual in 
He threw out dark hints of what he had 
himself done in the war, and what he would now do, if 
At the time we looked 
upon him with considerable awe; but we afterwards 
learned that there was little to be apprehended from hin. 
He was a character notorious for boiling over in the ex- 
cess of his wrath, especially in time of peace ; but beyond 
this was distinguished for nothing, except a strong at- 


particular. 


the major would only. permit it. 


tachment to liquors of all descriptions. 


“ We soon left him, and crossed over the green, to the 


spot where the Indian was standing. 


“I had formed but a poor opinion of the race from 
those whom I had already seen, but never was I more 
agreeably disappointed—never had I beheld such a prince- 
ly fellow. He stood unmoved as we came up, viewing us 
His eyelid 
never drooped ; nor was the eye averted for an instant as 
it met our look. A large blanket, here and there streak- 
ed with vermillion, and ornamented with hawks’ bells, 
was so disposed around his folded arms, that it left bare 
his finely formed shoulder and half of his high and 
sinewy chest. A bright, steel headed tomahawk peeped 
from beneath. its folds, and a quiver of arrows hung at 
His legs were cased in leggings of dressed 
deerskin, with the edges cut into a rough fringes ~_ 

1e 
top of his head was closely shaven, and covered with 
vermillion; but his face was free from any colouring 
whatever, with the exception of a ring of black paint, 


with a calm, cold, but unwavering gaze. 


his back. 


wore a pair of mocassins of dressed buffalo hide. 


which was carefully drawn round each eye. 


“As we approached he drew himself up, and threw 
his head slightly backward with an air of haughtiness 
He seemed 
to feel like a proud but desolate being. Upon his head 
was bound an eagle’s plume, but it was crushed and 
Could it be emblematic of the broken spirit of 
his own tribe ‘Their power was gone ; their strength 
was withered ; they were scattered to the four winds of 
heaven ; the bones of their bravest warriors were whiten- 


which well became his high stern features. 


broken. 


ing the prairies, and thelr chief was in bondage in 
anknown land.* 


“And this savage,—he seemed to feel that he was 
alone; but his stern features told that he asked no pity, 


and would brook no insult. 


“ For some time he stood in front of us returning gaze 
for gaze, and for a moment a smile played over his fea- 
tures; then drawing up his tinkling blanket, he wrapped 
it closely around him, and walked off. We lost sight 
of him behind one of the buildings, as he directed his 


course towards the forest. 


“ We turned away towards our quarters, but the roll 
of the dinner drum sounded across the green, and chang- 


ing our course, we obeyed its summons.” 


A Scene among the Kickapoos. 


“ As we stood upon the bluff, a small party of inhabi- 
tants from the village moved towards a tree growing 
alone in the prairie, about a quarter of a mile from the 
town, and collected together beneath its shade. Present- 
ly, two young Indians made their appearance, mounted 
on horseback. Suspecting that there was to be a race of 
some description, we left the bluff, dashed through the 
brook at the bottom of the hill, and in a few moments 
were under the tree where the group had assembled. 
They received us in their usual calm manner, and we 
were satisfied; for the welcome of an Indian is shown 
There is no superfluous 
expression of feelings which he never had,—he never 
makes use of hypocrisy,—ho receives you with a good 


more by actions than words. 


will, or none at all. 


“ By the time we reached the spot, the preparations 
were finished. A little hard headed old Indian was ap- 
pointed umpire, and the two riders were at their posts. 
They were both young men, dressed in hunting shirts 
and cloth leggings. Their horses were not of the class 
that might strictly be denominated racers. One was 
black, the other cream coloured. The black one had 
fierce little eyes glittering like fire, beneath a long shag- 
forelock, which reached nearly to his nose. The eyes 
the other were water coloured, and had a sneaking 
slyness about them—an air which seemed to insinuate 
Both horses 
were round bodied, bull necked, and the thick legs of 
both were garnished with fetlocks of matted hair, ex- 
tending from the knee joint down to the hoof, and trail- 
ing ow the ground as they walked. There was not much 
show of epirit about them. They appeared but litt'e am- 
bitious of distinguishing themselves in the coming con- 


ot 


that their owner “ knew a thing or two.” 


* At this time, Black Hawk was in the Eastern 


States, 


test, and if their own inclinations had been consulted, it 
is probable would have declined it altogether. Not so 
their riders; they sat as eager as greyhounds in the 
leash. Their eyes were intently fixed upon the umpire, 
who seemed to take the matter with wonderful coolness. 
“ At last he gave the signal—there was a hard, quick 
thumping of heels against the ribs of the horses—the 
next moment they had vanished from their posts. There 
was a great clattering over the hard course—their bounds 
were short but rapid. At last the legs grew invisible, 
and the bodies looked like two balls, moving through the 
air. The riders whooped and screamed, and the band 
of lookers-on shouted aa loud as either. 

“The little cream coloured pony was working won- 
derfully hard, but the black was gaining ground. There 
wags a tree at some distance, which they were to pass 
round, and return to the starting place. They reached 
it—the black taking the lead by a length—his legs were 
invisible as he turned, but the cream coloured pony 
pushed him hard. They approached the goal. 

“*Two to one on the black!’ shouted one of the 
whites. 

“*Lay it on, old boy, or you're beaten ‘’ hallooed an- 
other. 

“ Both riders exerted themselves to the utmost. The 
flew over the ground like lightning. The black still 
kept the lead, but both horses seemed tu be eaten up 
with fury, at being driven at such a rate. They rushed 
snorting in—the crowd shouted and opened a passage 
for them—they dashed through, running nearly a hun- 
dred yards beyond the mark, before they could check 
their speed. The black pony had won, but he appeared 
too angry to enjoy his victory. I looked at the other. 
There he stood—there was that self-satisfied, water co- 
loured eye, which said, ‘I may have been beaten, but 
still I know a thing or two.’ 

“ When the race was finished, we rode on and entered 
the town. About thirty huts constructed of bark, com- 
pose the village. It is impossible to describe their archi- 
tecture, for no two were built alike, and as far as I was 
able to judge, they had no particular shape. A strong 
a 
them, had it not been for the shelter of the forest in 
which they were built. 

“ As we rode along, the troops of naked children who 
followed at our heels, convinced us, that amongst the 
sundry and manifold cares of the world, this tribe had 
not forgotten tu perpetuate their race, and notwithstand- 
ing their laziness, had contrived to start a fresh growth 
of papooses, that constituted the ‘ rising generation,’ and 
were then undergoing the education usual to the Indian 
child. From what we saw, there is little doubt, that 
when the present race shall pass away, the rising tribe 
will be fully qualified to inherit, in a creditable manner, 
the laziness of their forefathers. 

“ Here and there, winding through the woods, or 

strolling over the prairie, might be seen a couple of coo- 
ing, greasy lovers ; full of affection and slovenliness ; un- 
washed, but devoted. What a fund of affection there 
must have been to have overlooked such a world of 
defects. A loud cry broke out in one of the hovels, 
and a couple rushed out. The first was e@ fat blowsy 
squaw. After her followed a diminutive, spider-legged 
Indian, who looked as if he had withered away under the 
gall of his own disposition. He was the lord and mas- 
ter of the lady. In his hand he flourished a stick, with 
which he had been maintaining that discipline, by some 
deemed proper in a family, and which he now seemed 
inclined to continue. The woman, however, escaped, 
and made for the woods. The bystanders paused for a 
moment to look on, for there was an agreeable excite- 
ment about this, which did not occur every day, and 
which therefore was not to be lost. Upon the escape of 
his wife, the little man looked around, as if he longed for 
some other object upon which to vent the remainder of 
his wrath; but finding none, he disconsolately entered 
his dwelling. 
“In the centre of the town is a small log house, the 
residence of the agent appointed by the United States to 
reside with the tribe, and attend to the payment of the 
annuities forwarded by the government to this nation. 
We were cordially welcomed by him. We found the 
chief and prophet of the tsibe with him. The former 
was a corpulent man, and in his youth must have been 
peculiarly handsome. The prophet was a tall, bony In- 
dian, with a keen black eye, and a face beaming with 
intelligence. He was leaning upon the muzzle of a long 
rifle when we entered. This he laid aside, and with the 
assistance of an interpreter, commenced a conversation 
with us. It was something unusual for him, as he ge- 
nerally kept aloof from intercourse with the whites. He 
had been converted to Christianity, and on Sundays de- 
livered addresses upon this subject to the tribe. 





gale of wind would have prostrated even the best of 


“There is an energy of character about him, which 
gives much weight to his words, and has created for him 
an influence greater than that of any Indian in the.town. 
From the little that we saw it was evident that the chief 
yielded to him, and listened to his remarks with the de- 
ference of one who acknowledged his superiority. There 
was however no appearance of jealousy or heart-burning 
between them. 

“It was late in the afternoon before we left. The sun 
was fast sinking in the west, and his last beams were 
resting on the tree tops, as we rode out of the woods. 


One hour’s ride brought us again to our quarters at the 
cantonment.” 


The Journey.—Saline River. 


“ Another week had elapsed, but still we were on our 
journey. With the exception of the band of Sac ane 
Fox Indians, we had met with no other savages. We 
were the only human beings who lived and moved upon 
the wide waste. Nething élse was visible—not a deer, 
not a tree—all was prairie—a wide unbroken sea of 
green—wwhere hollow succeeded hollow, and the long 
grass waved on the hills with a heavy surf-like motion, 
until at last it was blended with the hazy atmosphere, 
which met the horizon. The power of sight was shut 
out by nothing; it had its full scope, and we gazed 
around until our eyes ached with the very vastness of 
the view that lay before them. There was a degree of 
pain, of loneliness, in the scene. A tree would haye 
been a companion, a friend. It would have taken away 
the very desolation which hung round us, and would 
have thrown an air of sociability over the face of na- 
ture; but there were none. The annual fires which 
sweep over the whole face of the country during the 
autumn of every year, effectually destroy every thing of 
the kind. There will be no forest as long as the Indi- 
ans possess these regions; for every year, when the sea- 
son of hunting arrives, they’ set fire to the long dry 
grass. Once fairly on its errand, the destructive mes- 
senger speeds onward, licking up every blade and every 
bush; until some strip of timber, whose tall trees pro- 
tect the shrubbery, by the dampness which they diffuse 
beneath, or some stream, stops it in its desolating path. 

“ The object of burning the grass is to drive the deer 
and elk that are roving over the broad extent of the 
prairies, into the small groves of timber scattered over 
the surface. Once enclosed within these thickets, they 
fall un easy prey to the hunters. 

“We at last reached the Platte* river, about forty , 
miles distant from the Otoe village ; then striking off to 
the west, we followed the course of this powerful tribu- 
tary of the Missouri. 

“On the first night, our little camp was placed upon 
a high bank of the Saline river, which flows through the 
prairie until it empties into the Platte. During the 
spring of every year moisture exudes from the soil near 
its source, covering the prairie for the distance of many 
miles. This is dried up by the heat of summer, and 
leaves in its place a thick incrustation of'salt. This is 
in turn dissolved by every successive rain, and carried 
off into the Saline river, giving to its water the brackish 
taste from which it has derived its name. Thore isa 
barrenness around the stream, contrasting strongly with 
the other rivers that grace thé prairie. Around them 
is always a rich forest of the deepest, rankest green. 

“ Every thing marks the luxuriance of the soil, and the 
nourishment ap by the stream to the lofty trees, 
which hang like guardians over their waters. 

“ But the Saline is far different. There are no groves 
to fringe its banks. Here and there, the huge grey 
forms of a few dead trees may be seen leaning with a 
meiancholy grandeur over its surface, or lying prostrate 
in the river, while its waters gurgle with a mournful 
sound around the branches of these fallen giants. There 
is a cheerless look about it. It winds its way through 
the prairie with a withering influence, blighting every 
green shrub; and seems to bear an ill will to all the 
bright beauties of creation. 

“ I strayed some distance down the stream, pattering 
my rifle bullets on the water, to the great annoyance of 
several ducks who were quietly dozing upon its surface, 


* The Indian name for La Platte is Nie-Borahka, 
signifying the shallow river ; as alsu the word Nieaga- 
ruh signifies the broken river. This last word might 
lead to a pretty correct conclusion as to the meaning of 
the name Niagara, given to the celebrated river and 
falls connecting Lake Erie with Ontario ; for the word 
is the same among several of the different tribes, who, 
though they now dwell in the “ far west,” may never- 
theless have roamed in the neighbourhood of our eastern 
states. 
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and some some sprawling old terrapins who were float- 
ing down the stream, enjoying an evening sail. 

“ A loud hail from the camp, and the voice of Morde- 
cai announcing that supper was ready, recalled me to 
the spot. The roasted shoulder and ribs of a large buck 
were impaled upon a stake of oo planted in the 
ground in front of the mess. ey had already com. 
menced theit meal, with knives of all sizes and descrip- 
tions, and the mass of meat disappeared like magic 
before their reiterated attacks. Though at all times 

ualified to act a conspicuous part in a warfare of that 
Cettiation. they were now more than usually fitted for 
the task, owing to their eating only two meals a day— 
one at sunrise and one at sunset—the rest of the time 
hoing occupied in journeying over the prairie. By the 
time that we finished, the sun had sunk in the west, 
and the stars were glimmering in the sky.” 

We have an especial liking for such books as this, 
and we trust many more will be published before it is 
too late to glean particulars, which, in after times, will 
be sought for by the antiquary. One thing is now fairly 
established, that Mr. Cooper’s Indians are “not North 
Americans.” 

—<>>—— 


ENDITOR’S TABLE. 

The Pilgrims of Walsingham.—lIn reperus- 
ing the tale of “The Three Sisters,” in the 
Library of to-day, we have enjoyed much satis- 
faction in the prospect of the pleasure it must 
afford to all who are so fortunate as to have a 
taste for this species of historical romance. 
The portraits of the three royal sisters at their 
hermitage, the flirtation of Catherine with the 
Earl of Devonshire, the escape, in fact, the en- 
tire story, is one to call up those delightful feel- 
ings which all so well remember in the perusal 
of the Waverly novels. We are not given to 
ever praising our selections, but we beg to re- 
commend this story in an especial manner. 

The Cruise of the Midge.—The June Black- 
wood contains the close of the Cruise of the 
Midge, which ends very pleasantly : our readers 
shall have the whole of the chapters which aré 
in arrear immediately. 

The Museum.—The June London periodicals 
afford a rich harvest of literary materials for the 
August number of the Museum, which is rapidly 
passing through the press, and will be punctually 
issued next Saturday,‘embellished with a por- 
trait of Miss Jane Porter, and the usual * im- 
pertinent notice” from Fraser, which closes 
thus— 2 

“ And may no ill event cut shorter 
The easy course of Miss Jane Porter.” 

The Brothers.—“'The Brothers, a Tale of 
the Fronde,”’ just published, is from the pen of 
Mr. Herbert, formerly editor of the New York 
American Monthly Magazine, in which a por- 
tion of the novel was originally published. The 
American gives the following account of it, 
which we hope soon to verify :— 

“ It is a tale of war, of love, and blood. The hero is 
an English cavalier, and who—having unavailiogly 
periled life and lands in the service of his monarch, in 
the struggle against the commonwealth—becomes a 
soldier of fortune under the noble Condé, in the war, if 
so it may be called, of the Fronde. The heroine is a 
creature of love, and holy trust, and high daring—and 
the incidents are in the court, the cloister, the dungeon, 
and the battlefield. We are not about to spoil any 
interest in the work, by referring more distinctly to 
the story; and merely add, that for accurate keeping 
in the costume of the times, and in portraying the cha- 
racters and peculiarities of that period of barbarous 
crime, and chivalric valour, this tale may claim to rank 
with those of the author of Darnly and Richelieu.” 


If it cannot rank higher we shall be disap- 
pointed, judging from the portions perused. 

My Life.—This work, just published, has 
received the sanction of several judicious indi- 





viduals, into whose hands, our own being tied 
by other reading, we have given it for perusal. 
The annexed is from the London Spectator of 
the latest date :— 

“ My Life—There is a glow about this novel, a cor- 
dia! warmth of heart, and a never-failing flow of anima- 
tion and good spirits, which are very delightful. The 
hero is a fine young Irishman, whom we accompany, 
with great satisfaction, through many ‘moving acci- 
dents by flood and field,’ and many scenes of fun and 
frolic, described with genuine Irish humour. In the 
first volume, there is a spirited sketch of some of the 
events of the Irish Rebellion in 1798, and the French 
invasion of General Humbert and his handful of men, 
who stood their ground so long, and excited such con- 
sternation among the imbecile military functionaries of 
those days. A scene in a den of murderers, into which 
the hero is entrapped by a deadly enemy, is one of the 
most powerful passages of the kind we have ever met 
with. In the intense interest which it excites, it equals 
the scenes of a similar kind in Count Fathom. The 
character of ‘Jack the Devil,’ tho Irish rowé, is in- 
finitely amusing ; though the reader will close the book 
in a sceptical state as to the solidity of his very sudden 
reformation. The battle of Waterloo is well fought; 
but it has been fought too often. The incidents of that 
memorable day are worn threadbare, and it is impossible 
now to give them interest or novelty. The adventure, 
however, in the ‘field of the slain,’ where the young 
soldier, lying among the wounded, nearly loses his life 
by the hand of a ruffiagly Prussian yager prowling 
about in search ‘of plunder, and is saved by a pofligate 
but warm-hearted Irishman engaged in the same occu- 
pation, is powerfully told. ‘This novel, altogether, is one 
of the best of the season.” 

Table Talk.—We had hoped to make further 
extracts from Coleridge’s Table Ta!k this week, 
but have not space. His sayings are good 
enough to keep for a future occasion. 

Anne Grey.—Carey, Lea, and Blanchard 
have published Anne Grey, a domestic novel, 
edited by Mr. Lister, the author of Granby. 
Our opinion of this work was expressed some 
weeks since on reading the London. copy, 
(which, by the way, may be had a bargain at 
the publication office.) Suffice it to say, it 
does not come up to the “ Waldie” standard of 
merit. 

Virginia Springs.—We commend the “ Bub- 
bles from the Brunnens of Nassau, by an old 
man,” published last year in our columns, to 
the writer of the * Letters from the Virginia 
Springs,” as a model of style and humour. 
There are no stale jokes in that. 

La Peyrouse—Accounts are stated, in the 
French papers, to have been received from 
Captain Dillon, who is again in the southern 
seas; and that he has been successful in dis- 
covering further traces of the wreck and fate of 
the unfortunate La Peyrouse, 

American Churches—Two of our latest 
English journals contain reviews of the book 
published by Drs. Reed and Matheson, contain- 
ing the narrative of their visit to the American 
churches. They were a deputation from the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
and will be remembered by many of our 
readers. ‘The work appears, from the extracts, 
to be a fair and rather favourable exposition, 
and less of a strictly religious production, than 
was expected. A notice of it shall be trans- 
ferred to some of our columns soon. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott.—Iit is somewhat 
remarkable that as yet no good life of Sir 
Walter Scott has been presented to the Ameri- 
can public: Lockhart’s continues in embryo, 
and may not appear for a long time. We have 
waited for this work, though entirely satisfied 
with the recent biography by Mr. Allan, in one 
large London octavo volume, which we have 
twice read with unalloyed pleasure. It is our 


present design te present it ere Jong as a very 
delightful narrative, which must give universal 
pleasure tp its readers. 

Mr. Beckford.—The distinguished author of 
Vathek, and “ Italy, &c.,"’ William Beckford, 
Esq., is about to publish “ An Excursion to the 
Monasteries of Alcobaca and Bathalha.”, The 
last Court Journal contains some reminiscences 
of Bath, in which city Mr. Beckford resides, 
and respecting him states as follows :— 

‘** Alas! it is the lot of an old man like my- 
self to sigh for the illustrious dead : not one of 
the persons I have named is now among the 
living! There is, however, one author still 
resident in Bath, pre-eminently distinguished 
for talent, I mean William Beckford, the author 
of “ Vathek’’ and “ Italy.” 

“ Having long ago gazed with wonder on the 
oriental splendours of Fonthill, I lately, with 
much ado (not certainly about nothing) ob- 
tained a ticket to visit his residence in Lans- 
down-crescent, and his tower on Lansdown. 

“ A particular hour was named as the only one 
at which admission could possibly be granted, 
the hour when this solitary, eccentric, and mag- 
nificent personage is accustomed to go forth 
from his lonely palace, accompanied by a most 
hideous dwarf. 

“I was punctual ; and certainly the curiosities 
collected in this miniature Fonthill well repaid 
me for mounting to the elevated crescent. Mr. 
Beckford’s residence is formed of two houses, 
between which runs a public road, but they are 
tastefully connected by an arch that forms a 
sort of gallery. 

*] cannot pretend, in the space which is 
now given me, to describe the wonders that I 
saw, the exquisite pictures, antiques, gems, and 
bijouterie of every description. Each room 
contained some costly work of art, and the 
general effect of the mansion was utterly unlike 
that of any other of a similar size which I had 
ever beheld. 

‘s Every luxury that I looked upon, served, 
however, more forcibly to revive the recollec- 
tion, that they were collected only to gratify 
the eyes of an involuntary recluse! Can the 
heart of man in his old age find gratification 
from such sources, under such circumstances ? 
Who shall answer ? 

“The dinner table was laid for four, but I 
understood that he dined alone. The articles 
around it were of the most costly plate, and in 
a crystal vase near his own place, bloomed two 
of the rarest and most exquisite exotics. So 
long did I linger that a hint was thrown out to 
me that I ought to depart ; so giving the cus- 
tomary fee to the domestic who had displayed 
the house, I left it just in time to meet the 
master. 

“ Mr. Beckford is a tall, handsome, erect, 
florid man, and though, | believe, upwards of 
seventy, remarkably active. His activity, in- 
deed, is quite surprising, and often as I have 
seen him in my rambles, he has passed so sud- 
denly, that, until I met him at his own door, I 
never had an opportunity for minute observa- 
tion. When he walks his step is rapid, and his 
attendants (for he is never unattended) follow 
like running footmen; when on foot I have 
never seen the odious dwarf with him ; and in- 
deed, as that personage has scarcely any legs, 
it would be impossible for him to keep pace 
with his fugitive master. 

**On horseback, he rides through the streets 
as hard as he can go, and then the diminutive 
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satellite, mounted on a high trotting horse,|; o~wpoMN LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


gallops afier him, cuttiag a most ludicrous 
figure. His face is hideous, perched upon a 


boot suspended, as they swing to and fro, you 
never would suppose that they contained a pair 
of human legs. P 


thing about him. 
I have heard concerning his establishment ; and 
may we not find’a wholesome moral in the 


solitary palace of this highly gifted person ?) edition of Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs of Ireland and 
What, oh! what are all the riches, the luxuries, |the Union, 


the refinements of this world, without— 


“*That which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.’ ” 


journal, is extremely severe upon newspaper 
critics. ‘ This,’ says the Court Journal, 
* does not at all surprise us—she dislikes them 
as a man does duns—she owes them too much.” 

Smoking.—A morning paper declares that no 
gentleman smokes in the streets. Would that 
the time had arrived, which is not very distant, 
when no editor would puff in the dark ! 

A Hoax.—* Lawrie Todd’’ has played the 
New York Mirror a sad hoax, sending them, as 
original from a manuscript, the tale of Lady 
Jean; it is the tale written for Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal, and published in an early 
number of * Waldie’s Port Folio.” 

The Pilgrims of Walsingham will be con- 
cluded in our next number. 

Japhet.—We neglected to state last week, 
that the Journal then contained the entire June 
chapter of Japhet, the shortest and most tanta- 
lising of the series. ‘The junior editor of the 
Metropolitan, in a notice of the “ Pacha of 
many Tales,”’ states that Captain Marryat, is ab- 
sent on a short tour on the Continent, conse- 
quently the story got up by some wag that he 
was in America, turns out to be a mistake. 

Mrs. Hemans.—The Loudon Atheneum of 
June 13, contains the first of a series of Person- 
al Reminiscences of Mrs. Hemans, with pleas- 
ing extracts from ber correspondence, which 
will be transferred to the August number of the 
Museum. One of her letters describes delight- 
fully a visit to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford, 
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WARIETIES. 


Cotton from Algiers.—Some specimens of the cotton 
gure in Algiers, which have recently been sent to 
aris, have excited considerable surprise. The cotton 
is superior to that imported from New Orleans. It is 
finer and stronger, and will bear comparison with either 
the cotton from Bourbon cr Cayenne.—Le Voleur. 
Anatomical Phenomenon.—The Brussels papers state, 
that a remarkable phenomenon has just been observed 


at the hospital of St. Pierre, in that city. A youth of] 


fifteen died of typhus, and, on dissection, it was disco- 
vered that the heart, and the other organs, which in 
their natural state are on the left side, were, in this in. 
dividual, situated on the right ; and the liver, the place 
of which is on the right side, was on the left, and the 
same with the other viscera. 

The New Monthly for June opens with an important 

per on “ The Trade of the Country.” After citing 
he well-known anecdote of a gentleman in Yorkshire, 
who dined in a coat made of ak which had been 


growing on the sheep's back in the morning of the same 

day, one of its curiously illustrated positions is this : 

“It is possible to produce a printed book, whieh one 

single minute only before was, one of the vilest of alt 

rv dit without being touched by human 
ands |” ° 


‘ . Babylonian Talmud is announced by M. Pinner ; a work 
body which looks like a shapeless bundle, and desivable in the study of divinity and of the Shemitic 


though on each side of the horse you see a top languages and especially of Jewish history. 


alternate month, and pritited uniformly with “ Colburn’s 
Novelists,” &c. is announced, to consist of a collection 
- ; of some of the bes* light and humorous prose rs 
“Though Mr. Bockford has now resided for| which have appeared within the last poe A acl gy 8 


many years in Bath, no one seems to know any|J. Poole, author of “ Paul Pry,” “Sketches,” d&c., is to 
I have here detailed all that} be the editor. 


Roman Coins and Medals, eoapetnitg ob the important 
‘ varieties of the Consular or Family 
Comfort for Fanny.—Fauny Kemble, in her} the Empire, from Pompey the Great down te Trajan 


Sketches; consisting of Comic and Serious Tales, Poems, 


‘post 8vo. The Lmmaterial System of Man, by Elizabeth 


A German translation of the whole Jerusalem and 


‘he Comic Essayist, in volumes, appearing every 


Properly illustrated and explained, by J. Y. Akerman, 
F. S&S A. The First Part of a Series of 143 plates of 


ries, and those of 
Decius, by the late Rev. Dr. J. Glen King. Rainbow 


&c., by J. Francis, author of “Sunshine; or Lays for 
Ladies,” &c, 
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List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


Scandinavian Sketches; pr a Tour in Norway, by 
Lieut. Breton, 8vo. plates. Algiers; with Notices of the 
Neighbouring States of Barbary, by P. B. Lord, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Villiers; a Tale of the last Century, 3 vols. 
Life of Edmund Kean, by Barry Cornwall, 2 vols. post 
8vo. The whole Works of Jeremy Taylor, with an 
Essay, Biographical and Critical, 3 vols.imp. 8vo. Prin- 
ciples of Hydrostatics, by T. Webster, M. A. 8¥0. Jour- 
nal of a Residence and Tour in the United States, by E. 
S. Abdy, 3 vols. post 8vo. Fortitude; a Tale, b Mrs, 
Hofland. Observations on Climate, Diet, &c. in France 
and England, by Dr. C. Higgins, 12mo. The Speeches 
of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. M. P. 8vo. 
Easy Introduction to Perspective, by J. C. Burgess, 6th 
edition, post 8vo. The Doom of Giallo; or the Vision of 
Judgment; a Romance, by James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. 


Hope, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


i 


New American Publications. 


Anne Grey, a novel; edited by the author of “ Granby.” 
2vols.12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Blanchard 
Synoptical French Grammar, with a new, short, and 
easy method of learning the verbs, by Prof. Jh. Mouls. 
i 3s 
Devotions for the Family and the Closet, from the 
Manual of a Country Clergyman. 1 vol. New York: 
Protestant Episcopal Press. 
The Brothers, a Tale of the Fronde. 2 vols: New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
Scenes and Characters Illustrating Christian Truth, 
No. ILI. Home, by the author of “ Redwood,” “ Hope 
Leslie,” &c. Boston: Jas. Munroe & Co. ‘ 
Letters Descriptive of the Virginia Springs, &c. &c., 
with a map of Virginia, by Peregrine Prolix. Philadel- 
phia: H. S. Tanner. 
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PORT FOLIO AND COMPANION. 


No. 2 of Part II, for 1835, of Waldie’s Port Folio and 
Companion to the Select Circulating Library, was pub- 
lished on the 18th inst. 


CONTENTS. — 


Rewards of Effort—London—A Tale of Ninety-Eight 
—My Great Grandmether’s Harpsichord, by Thomas H. 
Bayley, Esq.—Extracts trom Coleridge’s Table Talk, 
&c.—Freland and the Shakspeare Forgeries—The Port 
Folio. Library ; Wolff’s Researches—Belford Regis, by 
Miss Mitford—Shipwrecks—Popular Information on 
Science ; The Phenomena of Vision—Biographical 
Sketches ; Mrs.-Hemans—The Indian Girl’s Lament— 
Column for fg Women—The Orange Crop of the 
Azores—Fights. of Wild Beasts—Widow of Captain 
Cook—London Geographical Society—London Polico— 
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